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"Nothing/9 he replied. 4Td only get myself into more trouble.
I reckon I had something coming to me for lulling that greaser,
and I wouldn't have minded going to the pen for it; I'd rather
be there than in a bug-house, wouldn't you? The trouble is that
by the time Joe runs through my money and lets ihem turn me out
I'll be lucky if I ain't crazy, sure enough."
If anything was needed to confirm my belief that many an.
unfortunate individual had been carelessly or criminally sent to
an insane asylum, here it was: a clear-cut case. How many others
were there? I wondered. How many parents had suffered similar
injustice, under protection of law, at the hands of their children?
How many wives from husbands? Something ought to be done
about it*
Fortunately, I decided to mention this matter to Dr. Graves
before taking any steps myself towards helping this man escape.
To my astonishment I learned that my helper was positively and
incurably insane, a simple case of what was then called dementia
praecox. There was no foundation in fact for any part of his story;
he had never owned a farm, probably not even a horse. His father
and mother were still living about twenty miles from San Antonio.
He had never married, and had killed no one. Twice adjudged
insane, he had spent eight years in the asylum at Austin before
being transferred to San Antonio, that his family might visit him.
The revelation was very instructive and very embarrassing.
While I regained my composure and my face its normal colour,
Dr. Graves gave me a friendly little talk on the danger in allowing
sympathy to get out of hand, and years later at a meeting of the
American Medical Association in Dallas, where we both were
delegates, he gave me a solemn wink when a paper on paranoid
personalities was read.
Of slight build and pleasing appearance, Dr. Graves had
quizzical brown eyes which reflected interest but no suggestion
of inquisitiveness. He had a gift of perceiving without seeming to
see, of understanding and making himself understood without the
need of explanations. Widely known throughout Texas as a
neurologist, he was in fact a very able psychiatrist, although that
word was not yet in general use, and psychotherapy was rather
in general disrepute. Where no physical cause for aberrations of
the mind could be found they were looked upon as inherited or
developmental defects, therefore incurable. If the mentally ill
possessed gravely objectionable or potentially harmful qualities